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PREFACE. 

THE same Syriac manuscript of the Sinai tic Convent 
(No. 1 6). which has preserved for us the version of 
the Apology of Aristides, contains also the Syriac trans- 
lation of three moral tracts of Plutarch. Two of them have 
already been printed in Syriac by de Lagarde in his 
Analecta Syriaca ; the lost one de exercitattone^ which has 
been translated by Gildemeister and Biichekr (Rheinisches 
Museum, 1872, vol. 27), and irepX dopyrfala^, on which V. 
Ryssel may be compared (iiber den textkritischen Werth 
der syrischen Uebersetzungen griechischer Klassiker, il. 
Theil, Leipzig, 1881, p. 55, 56). The present one does not 
seem to be found in any of the Syriac MSS. of our 
European libraries. It stands in the Sinaitic MS. im- 
.mediately after the Apology of Aristides, before the tract 
7r€pl a<r/cy7<r6o»9 ; it occupies there the fol. lO^a to 11 2a. 
For the description of the MS., which is believed to be 
of the seventh or according to Prof. Sachau of the second 
part of the sixth century, see the edition of Aristides by 
J. Rendel Harris and J. Armitage Robinson (Texts and 
Studies, Cambridge, VoL I. No. i (1891), p. 3 — 6 of the first 
edition and the facsimile facing the title page). "The book 
is made up of a number of separate treatises, all of which 
are ethical in character." As the discoverer of the Syriac 
Aristides justly remarked " it was apparently the ethical 
character of the Apology of Aristides, that secured its 
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incorporation with the volume," so we may say the same 
of the translation and preservation of these moral tracts 
of Plutarch. 

Surprising as it seems at the first, that Syriac monks 
or clerics should have thought of translating into their 
mother tongue the writings of a Greek heathen author, 
the fact is easily explained if we consider the character 
of the writings, which they chose for translation, and the 
way in which they made them familiar to their country- 
men. For they are all moral tracts warning against anger 
and hatred and recommending love and moderation and 
self-restraint. And it is not a literal translation which 
we have here, but rather an adaptation of the heathen tracts 
for the benefit of the Christian community ; all that for 
the Christian reader was void of interest or which he could 
not approve of, for instance the particulars of Greek my- 
thology, is left out or changed. If, in consequence of this 
character, these Syriac texts are less instructive for the 
philological student whose delight is in a most literal 
translation of an ancient text, they are all the more inte- 
resting for the theological and Christian reader, who finds 
here one more link between Grecian philosophy and 
Christian piety. It was the same sound of a truly human 
religion which those Syrian scholars heard in the Proverbs 
of the Old Testament, in the Sermon on the Mount with 
its golden rule or in the Epistle of St James in the New 
Testament, and which they also seemed to hear from these 
writings of the Greek philosopher, and therefore they made 
them accessible to their co-religionists. 

But there is a third point which makes the publication 
of the following text desirable. The state of Syriac phi- 
lology and lexicography is still such, that every addition 
to our stock of printed Syriac texts is highly welcome. 
I therefore gladly undertook the task of preparing the 
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following pages for the press, when Prof. J. Rendel Harris 
had the great kindness of oflTering me, for this purpose, 
the copy which he had made from the MS. on Mount 
Sinai. A few remarks, I hope, will be sufficient 

The Syriac text is printed from the very copy made 
by Prof Harris; but where an alteration seemed to be 
necessary, the emendation was received into the text and 
the reading of Prof. Harris always given in the margin. 
Prof Harris has also corrected my printed text by the aid 
of photographs. As a rule the text is well preserved and 
the translation very fluent and easy. There are passages 
which read more smoothly in Syriac than in the original 
Greek, just as it is for instance with the book of Titus of 
Bostra against the Manicheans and its Syriac version. 
There are, however, some points in the text, on which a 
remark seems desirable. 

p. I, 1. 5. The interpunction is to be changed ; Auir^ 

^^wginn begins the apodosis. 

p. I, 1. 7. As the text stands, the translation must be : 
there is not to be found in tlu land of Creta w/iat is called 
a wild beast ; but should we not expect : in the land that 
is called Creta } 

p. I, 1. 21. f^OOO Aciv* .10 M \ 1 ^OCD f^.lCDO 

r^lx»oiu^^ >Aas. ^ *^\ Here the construction of 

the feminine subject ^000 f^.iCD with the masculine pre- 
dicate f^ocD •SCO* is irregular, — we expect ^oco r^laaift 
or ^000 r^laca*.! ; and if we consider the first ^oco as 
the enclitic i^ocd, spoken of by Noldeke (§ 328), it should 
be rc^ocD instead of the fem. ^ocd. But I don't think 
it advisable to change the text, because to the Greek 
neuter correspond in Syriac both genders, masc as well 
as fem. 
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Later on, p. 1 1, 1. 22, we have again a fern, subject con- 
nected with a masc. verb r^^ins^ [•uoiax.i =] ^^,^n¥.a 
.AiofiAf^o jiJMflLMi (Noldeke, § 321 ; Duval, § 378 a). 

On the Stat. emph. p. 6, 1. 21, rc^v^-fiULO f^*i\ i^oco^ 

= KaXd<; tcdyado^ y€p6fi€vo^, comp. Noldeke, 204 B, C. 

p. 10, 1. 3. f^AuiCD ^. I have not changed the text, 

but it seems to stand for r^^f<iso ^ ** from hatred." 

As to the Lexicon, no wholly unknown word is con- 
tained in our text, except the proper names ; but there 
are several, examples for which are highly welcome. For 
instance 

m*aftm = a-Trapdrreip [p. 5,1-4]; Payne Smith 546 ; to 
the examples given there add Julian, ed. Hoffm. 57, 3*. 

[p. II, 1. 18] with the sense of investigate. 

9 79 
f^diiMl = ^(oypeiov [p. 8, 1. 19]. 

^^ ocoJL&J f^cQi. with the special sense pavruiio 

[p. 4, 1. 1], for which compare Novaria 177 as quoted by 
Castle-Michaelis 89S = Lagarde Praetermissa 32, 31. 

At the end I have put a list of some of the rarer words. 

7 • 
Here I may yet mention ^nr^ ^ [p. 12, 1. 12] "as for 

^ I may be pardoned for seizing the opportunity of correcting an 

^ 7 
old mistake connected with this word. Beside «*» -j «»*^ and its 

infinitive-noun Klfia.aja9flL=i Bar Ali has (ed. Hoffmann 4647) 

r^ ^ 1 \j f^Ltt-AOfk (sic), Bar Bahlul (ed. Duval 3, 880) 

r<l2nH^jl f^jaa&JtoOfk, the same Payne Smith 1786, Cardahi 

(al-Lobab 589). The two latter give as its meaning, on the authority of 
Karmsodinoyo, carttlagOy it pars ossium medulosa quae mandipossit ; 
BA and BB acknowledge it as infinitive-noun with the meaning 
abrodere ossa^ exedere medullam : it is clear that the whole paragraph 

is due to the misspelling f^iSioAJioOLSk instead of f<ftiiflr>Cia. 
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me" as a very good rendering of the Greek ^firiv (347 B). 
Quite in the same way it stands Lag. An. 191, 21 for kqX 
fjiiiv iSoKovv (irepl dopy. 872 F). This leads to the question 
as to the rendering of the Greek text. 

Whether our tract has been rendered into Syriac by 
the same hand, to which we owe the Syriac version of irepl 
aopyri<rla<; (and Trepl dpeTtjfi) I dare not answer in a 
definite way ; yet it seems to me very likely. The general 
treatment of the two texts is quite the same. Particulars, 
for instance, of Greek Mythology, unknown to the Syriac 
and Christian reader, are left out in both texts ; so are 
uncommon proper names; instead of them we read "a 
king," " a wise man *' ; the vocabulary is very similar. It 
is a pity that in the beginning of trepi dopyr^ala^ the 
beautiful saying of Musonius is left untranslated : heiv del 
0€pair€vofi€vov^ fiiovv rov^ (rfo^eaOai fiiWovra^, For 
this latter expression occurs again in our tract in the saying 
of Antisthenes [p. 9, 1. 11], ir^ roh fiiWovai ad^eaOai 
^ <l>tXwp Bel yvrjaUov ^ SiOTTvpwp ixOp<Sv, and our translator 
has given it here in a very singular way, quite destroying 
the almost Christian tinge which the word has in these 
and similar passages: he gives it r^oaiii coX r^2a«i993 
•*cD0ia099 f<uiiT. Ae who wishes to get famous by {in) 
his behaviour^. 

But there is another passage, which is almost identical 
in both texts, the saying of Plato, that men must give a 
severe reckoning even of the lightest thing in the world, 
the uttered word. In Trepl dopy. 456 D it runs thus: kov^ 
rdrov irpdyfjMTo^, «9 ifyrjalv 6 UXdroDv, \oyov fiapurdrrfv 
^fl^Lav rUrovaiv ix^pol fcal KaKoXoyot xal icoKOijOei^ Bokovp- 
T69 etvai. This is rendered in the Syriac (Lagarde, 189. 23): 

f^iaAifis^A.! f^Adsan ^^^\\^ i^ocn isni^ i&x.o 

^ On this use of aw{€(r6at the theological reader may compare 
W3rttenbach's Annotations to Plut., de discern, adul. ab amico, 74 c, 
p. 548. 

L. S. IV. 2 
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cbAd^n i.e. and well has Platon said, that of the word, 

which is believed to be the lightest thing, a heavy punish- 
ment sliall receive the enemies from God and from men^ 
because of it 

In our tract (90 C) we have it in this form : X0701; S^, 
Kov^oTOTOv irpdyfuiTo^f /Sapvrdrrj ^rjfila KarcL rov Oetop 
TlXdrcava teal irapii 0e&v (irerai, koI irapct dvOpdirtov, 

The corresponding Syriac is here : \snr^ .^.i _^ ^A)«s 

f^jLif< ^snok f^ciAf^ ^SQ, ''But Plato said, that of the 
light{est) word men must pay loss by God and by man!^ 
That %t\iila in this text is rendered by its second, or 
perhaps original, meaning damnum, loss, is remarkable ; 
comp. for the Syriac rd&o^ beside the examples given 
by Castle-Michaelis, Julianus ed. HofTm. 105, 8 i^I^a^ 
KHiflocuto; 186, 23; the verb 107.25; 172. 25; reL&ia\ 
rd&Q^o Lsig* Anal. 186, 2. Thus we might suppose two 
different translators; but on the other hand, the addition 
in the first text ^'from God and man*' which has nothing 
there to correspond to it in the Greek, nor indeed in the 
passages of Plato referred to \ seems best to be explained 
by the supposition that the translator of irepl dopyif)ala<i 
had the passage of our tract in mind ; and this again 
would be most easily accounted for if it was one and the 
same person who translated both. In the Sinaitic MS. 
our tract stands first, then follows Tre/at 00-/^170*6019, then 
** a discourse of Pythagoras " (probably the same as Lag. 
Anal. 195 — 201), then irepX aopyriala^. 

^ Le£»£»* 4) 7^7^ (601 d) bum Kovifxap Kai imiif£v \6y»v fiapwarrf 
{ffliia' irao-i yap firicKoiros rois ircpt ra rouivra ir&x'^ ^icrjs fiifitais 
^yycXoff, and 1 1, 935 A (684 B) tK 'koywv, kov<I}ov irpayfurros, tpy^ f^<^ 
rt K(A tfX^P*^ fiapvrarat yiyvorrat. 
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At what time and in what place these versions from 
the Greek philosopher were made, we are not informed ; 
the other pieces contained in the Sinaitic MS. as well as 
in that of the British Museum 987 (Wright's Catalogue 
p. 1 160) referred to by Harris (p. 5) should be compared 
with them. Edessa has always the first claims to be 
thought of. 

As they are adaptations rather than literal translations 
their help for emendation of the present Greek text is not 
very great. Immediately at the beginning of our tract 
there is a crux interpretum : it has : 'Op& fih, 2t* tov 
TTpaorarop, (S KopvijiXie IloOX^ep, drep TroX^Teta? ^pfftrai 
rpoirov. Instead of arep, one MS. has Sirep, others proposed 
ire Si). The Syriac has merely : " Because I see thee, 
Cornelius, that it is chosen by thee, to lead the meekest 
life." He leaves the doubtful word out and read perhaps 
opciSi; iiivy to which participle in the Greek hoKel fjLOL in 1. 10 
with an anacoluthon or dTriaraXfcd aoi would form the 
sequel. 

But there is at least one passage where the current 
Greek text receives an undoubted emendation from the 
Syriac. 

On p. 88 C (339) we have the following connexion : 

Ea 0€\€i^ dvtav TOV fittrovvra, fitf XotBopei KlvaiZov.., 
oXX* avTO^ dvrjp laOv Koi a(o<f>p6v€i.,.&v Bk XoiSopfja'ai 
7rpoa)(0^^, airarfe Troppardrw aeavrov oiv XotSopeU eKetpov... 
firf Ti9 KoX aol iroOev viro^Oey^firay Kaicia ro rov rparffpiov' 

oXXcoi/ iarpo^ avTO<; IXxeat fipvc^p' 
&p diraiSevTov elirtf <r€, iirlreive ro <f>iXofjLa0h iv aeavT^ 
KoX ^CXinrovov' dv heCX6v^ lyeipe fJkdXXop rd OapaaXiov Koi 
dvZpSZe^,.,ovh€v yap ala'xjixiv iari /3Xaa<fyr}fiia^ waXivSpo- 
fAovcTf^ teal XvwtjpoTepov, 

Every careful reader will perceive from the connexion, 
that the sense must be: iftliou calkst him a fool, not if lu 
calls thee so : si eum illiteratum dicis, not si te didt ; that 

2 — 2 
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we, therefore, with the slightest change must read: &p 
dtraiBeirrov elirj^^, Mreive. It is strange that Wyttenbach 
(or Xylander before him ? see the preface of Wyttenbach, 
p. 142) gives the right sens6 in the translation, but did not 
receive it into the text nor mention it in the annotations. 
Whether it was done in later editions, I have not the means 
of ascertaining here. Again on p. 91 F (353) where in the 
received text is mentioned a iroKiruei^ avrjp ^OvofiaStjfio^ iv 
Xlip, our version calls him Afffio^;, read therefore SvofjM 
Arjfioi; (or rovvofui) with the authorities alleged by Wytten- 
bach in the annotations p. 635. 

While, as a rule, the Greek text is abbreviated by the 
Syriac author, there is one passage, where the latter has a 
little amplification. Omitting the sentence (91 F) that it 
is useful to the man rcSy ira0£v woiovfjL€PO<: tWoKoBapo'ei^ 
ei9 Toi)? i^Bpoif^ KoX d'rroaTpi<l>wp Sairep 6)(€tov^, he says 
instead of this not very friendly comparison, that we must 
have frequent resort to the house of the wise men, as to 
t/iose of the physiciafts. Did he not like the comparison or 
not understand it ? But the relation of the Greek Original 
to the Syriac will be best seen by the annexed version. I 
have purposely made it as literal to the Syriac as possible, 
and have nothing to add but my best thanks to Prof. 
J. Rendel Harris, who to his kindness of handing over 
to me his Syriac copy has joined that of revising my 
English and of providing that the whole could be printed. 

E. NESTLE. 

Ulm, August y 1893. 



A TRACT OF PLUTARCH ON THE ADVAN- 
TAGE TO BE DERIVED BY A MAN FROM 
HIS ENEMY. 

Because I see, Cornelius, that thou hast chosen for 
thyself to walk in meekness, so that, whilst thou art 
helping the common affairs, thou in thy own person 
she west hardness to no man; and again because, as the 
writers say, there is not to be found in the land of Crete 
any wild beast, but no community of men is to be found, 
even in modern times, free from envy and jealousy and 
strife, which are the springs of enmity : yet how often 
friendship is wont to produce on the other side enmity, 
as also Chilon the wise pointed out! For when he was 
told that a certain man had no enemy, he answered and 
said 'and therefore no friend.' For he was persuaded 
that it was right for a man to know how the affairs of 
enemies stand; and it was not in vain that Xenophon 
said that 'it is the mark of a wise man that he knows 
how to profit by his enemies/ 

For lol to them of old time it was enough if only 
they were not hurt by wild beasts, and this single con- 
sideration was the end in view in their fight against them : 
but those who came after and learned their use, took 
advantage of their bodies for food, and of their hair for 
clothing; and for healing, too, they took matter from 
them ; they armed themselves with their claws, and covered 
themselves with their hides ; so that in consequence of this 
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it is to be feared that when the beasts have disappeared 
from our life, our own life may become as that of the 
beasts, in which resources will not be found, though wild- 
ness may be. 

Now since for most men it suffices that their enemies 
do them no damage, but Xenophon, on the other hand, 
said that they are very profitable to the wise man (and 
on this point one must not doubt) ; we will examine how 
this advantage is to be found. For the examination of it 
is needful for us, who cannot live without enemies. For 
the gardener cannot change every tree for the better, nor 
again is it easy for the hunter to tame all beasts ; yet they 
understand how by certain means to derive profit from 
wild things : and we may see the planter deriving advan- 
tage from fruitless trees, and the hunter from wild beasts. 
The waters of the sea are salt and very bitter, but they 
grow fish at all parts of their depths and conduct mer- 
chants on their waves. Fire, again, burns him who comes 
near to it, but it shews light and diffuses warmth, and is 
the means for all handicrafts that know how to use it. 
See if the enemy be not like to these in that while in one 
direction a man approaches him warily, in others he fulfils 
our need and is profitable. And we may see many things 
which, while they are antagonistic to us and hurt us, are 
in other respects useful to us. How many have fallen into 
bodily sickness, and their sickness has humbled them and 
restrained them from evil ! How many have fallen on toil, 
and the toil has given strength and hardness to their 
members; others have been deprived of their country and 
their fortunes, and they have made use of both losses as food 
for the journey, and they became to them the means of 
rest and of useful occupation, as in the case of Diogenes 
and Crates. Zeno, when he heard that the ship, which 
had been sent by him to sea, had been wrecked, answered 
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and said : ' It is well for me, so that I may turn to 
philosophy.' For as those animals whose stomachs are 
sound, if they eat snails or scorpions, digest them ; and as 
others feed on pebbles and clay, and through the warmth 
of their stomachs, digest them ; but those, whose stomach 
is weak, become ill even if they get sustenance of bread 
and wine; in the same way the fools are wont even by 
friendship to get damage, while the wise profit by enmity, 
making good use of it 

For lo! that which is considered the most difficult, is 
for the discriminating the most profitable; it is this; he 
(the enemy) searches out thy ways of living and does not 
sleep from examining thy steps and trying to find a cause 
against thee, while he turns hither and thither; therefore 
watchfulness does not hurt thee, but recalls thee to useful 
behaviour. For the enemy does not make his inquisition 
carelessly ; for his gaze enters, as it were, through the walls 
of thy house, and his spy pierces the stones of thy dwelling, 
yea ! he plunders the very mind of thy friends, and through 
thy neighbours he spies out thy works and gets thy secrets 
from the midst of thy beloved by gifts which he offers 
them. For people are very often, through carelessness, in 
the habit of not noticing even the death of their friends : 
but enemies enquire even about the things that they see in 
their dreams. And if illness come upon a man, or if he 
takes a loan or has a quarrel with his wife, his enemies 
perceive it before his friends. But especially their glance 
keeps to the failings of their foes, and from all quarters 
they search them out And as the vultures by scent are 
gathered on carcases, while they do not at all perceive 
sound bodies ; so also enemies come down and gather on 
evil ways and dead deeds, and draw near to them and tear 
them. And this is profitable; yea! beloved, it is great 
profit, that we become watchful over our ways and examine 
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our persons and do nothing carelessly and say nothing 
thoughtlessly, but that we be blameless in all our steps, for 
herein the danger lies. By chastising our passions and 
warning our thoughts he increases in us the study to live 
soberly and without reproof. For as towns against which 
war is raised by their neighbours and against which armies 
advance, are constantly weaned from their evil customs and 
are governed according to law instead of being in revolu- 
tion, thus also many are reproved by reason of enmity : 
they become awake and watchful and are not ready to 
do anything lightly, and by and by they learn not to fail 
again and they adorn themselves with virtue and are 
alarmed even at blame. For every thing, in which the 
enemies rejoice, if it comes to their heart, holds them back 
from them and their deeds'. We see also those who play 
on the lyre, that when one of them plays by himself in 
the theatre, he often employs his art carelessly : but when 
he goes down to the contest against the other players, his 
fellows, then he not only recalls his mind from wandering, 
but he awakens and strengthens also the strings of his lyre 
and puts them in good order for the contest Thus also 
must he who is conscious that he is going down into the 
battle with his enemies in order to conquer them by his 
prowess or that they may conquer him, watch especially 
over himself and like that player on the lyre see to himself 
and his deeds. 

For this also is a mark of evil that a man is more 
ashamed when he sins before his enemies than before his 
friends: as also a wise man signifies; for when it was 
said to him that the affairs of the Romans must be in 
safety, since they had subdued and conquered their enemies, 
he answered and said: Now there is great danger since 

* The Syriac is not clear. 
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there is not left them any before whom they might be 
ashamed. But understand, dear friend, the word which 
Diogenes said, which is very wise and helpful. For when 
he was asked by someone how to avenge himself on his 
enemies, he answered and said to him : Thus canst thou 
avenge thyself, by becoming good and honest. For if they 
feel grieved when they see the horses of those against whom 
they have hatred to be praised, or his dogs or his garden, 
what will they do when the man himself is praised and 
when everybody declares his righteousness and sobriety 
and wisdom and the care over his ways, in that he gathers 
fruit from the deep furrows of his mind whence spring 
all the thoughts that are full of righteousness? And 
another wise man has said that the enemies are brought 
to silence, not merely as such, nor all of them, but accord- 
ing as they see that their enemies are sober and good and 
merciful towards them. For these virtues are a bridle to 
their tongues, and shut their mouths and direct them to 
quietness. And thou, therefore, if thou wishest to do harm 
to thy enemy, do not call him voluptuous or a liar or an 
impertinent fellow, but shew thyself in thy own person 
the contrary of it, and be cautious and true and merciful 
and righteous towards every man. But if thou art also 
provoked to blame him, be thyself far from the blame 
which thou layest upon him : enter into thy mind, and 
examine thy deeds*, lest thou hear from these that thou art 
a physician whilst thou art full of sores. If also thou callest 
him a fool, do thou thyself add and win wisdom ; if a coward, 
multiply thou courage ; and if thou callest him voluptuous, 
buffet thou the lusts that are in thy own mind. For there 
is nothing which is more hateful and distressing, than a 
reproach which falls back on him that sent it; and as 

^ Did he read ircpurKofrffi ra tra ^pya instead of ra aafipA ? 
L. S. IV. 3 
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weak eyes are hurt by light, that falls on a place and is 
reflected upon them, so also a blame, when it reflects from 
without a truth on him that has uttered it, he who sent it 
forth IS vexed thereby. And Plato, when he saw men 
that were vile, was wont to say as he turned away from 
them : * Lest I myself were to become so/ He, therefore, 
who reproaches his neighbour, when he turns to him and 
sees himself, as in an example, is himself also helped by 
the reproach which he cast, though it is [otherwise] very 
damaging. But most men laugh when they see a man 
who, while he is bald or hump-backed, reproaches others 
with those faults. But many fools reproach others with 
what turns back on themselves. Leo, however, when he 
was called blind by one who had a hump, answered and 
said to him : Thou reproachest me with a bodily defect, 
but thou bearest thy defects upon thy shoulders. There- 
fore do not call thy neighbour an adulterer, while thou 
thyself art sensual ; nor licentious, while thou art im- 
pertinent. Domitius wished to reproach Crassus, who, 
when an animal died that he had kept in a cage, had wept 
about it ; but Crassus said to him : * That I might not be 
like thyself; thou hast buried three wives that thou hast 
had, and hast not wept for one of them.' But this is not 
required, that a man be ready for slandering and daring 
and raising his voice, but that, while he reproaches, he 
does not give opportunity that the reproach be sent back 
to himself. For this also God demands from any who 
wishes to reproach his neighbour, that he first examine 
himself, lest while he says what pleases him, he should 
hear what does not rejoice him, and lest his ears should 
unwillingly perceive what his mouth has sent forth 
willingly. 

This, therefore, is the advantage of the man that 
reproaches his enemies: but there is also another advan- 
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tage to be found, in that a man be reproached by his 
enemies. Therefore rightly Antisthenes said : He whose 
object is that he be famous in his conduct, has need either 
of true friends or of mighty enemies, inasmuch as they, 
by chastising him when he has sinned and by reproaching 
him, turn him away from that which is foul. But because 
the voice of love is feeble* and cannot reprehend with a 
full mouth, but is ready for sweet words : it is necessary 
therefore that we should hear the truth from our enemies. 
For like as Telephus, who had no physician, brought the 
sore of his complaint under the lance of his enemy, so 
must he who has no friend to reprehend him, tolerate the 
reprehension of his enemies, when they reprehend and 
unveil his vices, looking on the healing that he gets, and 
not on the mind that is working him ill. For like the man 
whom from hatred some one wished to kill, and struck 
him with the sword on a tumour, and thus, through this 
stroke, as through an incision, the tumour was opened 
and he saved from death; so often from anger or from 
enmity a reproach is uttered, and a pain, that is hidden 
or covered in the soul, is made whole. But most people, 
when they are reproached, do not look whether the reproach 
be true or not, but they look for some other word by which 
he who reproaches them may be reproached : after the 
fashion of athletes, who go down to fight, who do not at 
all wipe away what is thrown upon them, but turn and 
throw again ; thus also do these defile each other with 
reproaches in their fight with one another. But we ought, 
when we are reproached by our enemies, if it is a true 
word, to keep our soul from it and not leave the sore that 
was shewn to us : but, if it be not true, we must seek the 
cause from which this reproach was taken: but we must 

^ Lit extingruished. 

3—2 
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fear and be cautious, in case we have transgressed or done 
something like or similar to what was said : a thing which 
happened also to that king of Argos ; for the hair of the 
locks of his head, and a lazy manner of walking, brought 
upon him a foul suspicion. Again there came upon 
Pompeius from a certain cause a similar reproach, though 
he was far from lasciviousness. Moreover Crassus was 
reproached on account of a virgin. For, because he wished 
to buy from her a parcel of ground, he was obliged to 
write to her and to honour her. And for Postumia in- 
ordinate laughter and freedom of speech gained the 
reproach of licentiousness, so that she was accused of 
adultery : but she was found innocent The judge, how- 
ever, warned her and told her not to use words at all that 
are foreign to modesty. Themistocles, too, though he 
was pure, and no traitor of the town, fell into a suspicion 
of treachery because he constantly received letters from 
his friend Pausanias. When therefore a word is spoken 
that is not true, we must not, because it is a false rumour, 
despise and contemn it, but we must search and see, 
whether in our speech or in our deeds, or in those who 
are attached to us, there be found anything that is like 
the rumour. We must avoid and flee from it 

For if to most people the losses that befell them 
increased their knowledge, as also Merope said : ' mis- 
fortunes have taken from me my friends and have taught 
me caution': what hinders us from setting up for ourselves 
constantly a teacher, free of charge, and learning from him 
what is hidden in our own mind? For the enemy perceives 
many things, of which the friend is not conscious. For, 
as Plato said, he who loves is blind as regards seeing 
the faults of his friends. But hatred, while his glance is 
keen, has also his mouth open. Hieron when he quarrelled 
with his enemy was reproached by him for the foulness 
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of the smell of his mouth. Then, when he came to his 
house, he answered and said to his wife : ' neither hast 
thou told me the defect that is upon me.' But she, 
because she had not had intercourse with another man, 
and was innocent, answered and said to him : ' as for me, 
I believed that such was the smell of the mouth of all 
men.' Thus it is easy to learn known faults and secret 
faults first from enemies, before we learn them from friends 
and lovers. 

And without this it is not possible for us to restrain 
our tongue and gain, without much exercise, that great 
part of the righteousness which a man must have in order 
to subdue his passions which love noise and talkativeness 
which are the cause of quarrelsomeness and enmity. For 
if it happens that our tongue trespasses with a word : it 
flies like a bird from our nests ; and from the mouth 
of a man who is not practised in subduing his anger there 
often fly words*, and from his weakness and carelessness 
and impertinence he stumbles. But Plato said that of the 
lightest word people must pay damages both to God and 
man. But silence not only, as the physicians say, keeps 
from thirst, but also from reprehensions and rebukes. 
There is nothing more honourable than that a man when 
he is reproached by his enemy should keep silence. For 
if thou art silent towards him, it is much more easy for 
thee to endure thy wife, if she speaks ill of thee : and the 
brother, too, and the friend, thou canst tolerate when they 
reproach thee. And, further, thou dost endure without anger 
thy father and thy mother, even when they beat thee. For 
Isocrates (sic!) took a hard and passionate wife in order 
that it might be easy for him to bear with strangers, having 
been exercised by her in patience. It is, however, much 

^ Remark the idiomatic expression ^^IM i^*^ • 
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better that a man should be exercised by his enemies, and 
practised by their reproaches and their railing, and that 
he restrain his anger and do not suffer it to arise when 
reviling provokes it 

Meekness, therefore, and patience, we must thus shew 
towards enemies, but [also we must shew] simplicity 
and sweetness and goodness, even more than towards 
friends. For it is not so much a great thing, if we do 
good to our friend, as it is a shameful thing, if we 
do it not. But as regards one's enemy, if a man forbears 
vengeance, when it was easy for him to avenge, this is a 
mark of goodness: but if he weeps over his fall and 
stretches out his hand towards his need and shews kindly 
care with goodwill towards his children or towards his 
relatives, when he sees them in need : who would not 
love such an one and praise his peacefulness and his good- 
ness, whose heart he sees to be made as of iron and 
diamond ! When Caesar ordered to re-erect the statues 
of Pompeius his enemy, that had been thrown down, a 
wise man answered and said : Those statues thou hast 
re-erected, but thine own thou hast fastened. Therefore 
we must neither spare praise nor honour, if it is due to 
any one who is our enemy. For he is more praised who 
praises his enemy, and through this there is room that 
his reproof be believed, when he reproves, as of one who 
does not hate the man, but repudiates his deeds. And 
what is the best of all, is that it is observed concerning 
him that he is very far from envying the valor of his 
friends, because he often praised his enemies. For through 
this he shews, that still less is he becoming envious, because 
his friends succeed. And lo! what study can be better 
than this, that a man should gain the mind that eradicates 
envy and jealousy from his soul ? For like as those who 
are accustomed to war are possessed by the passion of 
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anger, and it is, therefore, not easy for them to repress it 
during peace, though it is damaging, because it is rooted 
in them with other passions, that are fit for war, but not 
useful in peace, so is it with enmity, which brings in with 
the hatred envy and jealousy and causes a man to rejoice 
in evil and to keep wrath, while he is cunning and full of 
tricks and ready to do hurt. For all this, when it is used 
against enemies, does not appear very hard : but it is 
treasured in the soul and from custom a man is led to 
use it also against his friends, and he does wrong to his 
beloved, if he is not careful towards his enemies. There- 
fore one of the philosophers, that he might accustom 
himself to be friendly towards men, shewed mercifulness 
towards animals. 

For it is very honourable, if we have enmity against a 
man, that we also in the time of our anger walk righteously 
toward him and do not deceive our enemy, and be not 
cunning in evil, so that it may be possible for us to be 
free from falsity in our love to our friends. Scaurus was 
an enemy of Domitius. There came a slave of Domitius 
privately to open the secrets of his master to his enemy 
Scaurus. But Scaurus did not allow him to open his 
mouth, but took him and sent him to his master. Now 
this not only brings praise, but is also very advantageous. 
For if we accustom ourselves to be righteous towards our 
enemies, we shall be in no wise wicked towards our friends. 
Now because there comes on us envy and strife, it is 
proper that when we suffer from them, we should go to the 
doors of the wise, as to the doors of the physicians, and 
through useful words extinguish the flame. But when a 
man has to bear great evils from his enemies, the word 
will come to his heart, which the wise Demos has spoken. 
For this man was very fond of his friends, and he was 
noble in his words: when now a revolution took place 
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in his town, and his party was victorious, he began to 
counsel and to say : And, my comrades, we will not destroy 
all our enemies, but leave a residue of them, lest if these 
disappeared from us, we should b^n to do harm to our- 
selves. So ought we to do : if there are in us evil passions, 
we will exhaust them in endurance against our enemies, 
that we may not in the least do harm to our friends. For 
it must not be, that things should be, as Hesiod speaks of; 
for he says the potter envies the potter, and the neighbour 
the neighbour, and again the sons of brothers envy each 
other. But if it is not easy for a man to be free from envy, 
I counsel that he subdue it^ towards his enemies, and not' 
envy them* when they succeed, that he may be able to be 
without envy towards his friends. For like as the rose- 
gardeners believe, that the rose or the lily become more 
beautiful, when they plant beside them onions and gariic ; 
for they suck up all foulness and sharpness ; so also the 
enemy sucks up all our bitterness and makes us to be 
pleasant to our friends. Therefore we must become like 
them in their ability and emulate them in their virtue, 
and not grudge them their successes, and understand from 
what causes they excel, and be zealous to surpass them 
through carefulness, keeping an eye on our own selves 
and walking cautiously : as also Themistocles said : that 
the victory which Miltiades gained does not allow him to 
sleep. For he who envies the successes of his enemies and 

* So the MS. 

* So again MS. 

' It is strange that, as stated by Wyttenbach : " Stephanus dedit 
daKW€(r6(u firj tAv tx^pHvi perperam firj arripiens ex PoL et Jannot 
Abest recte ab Aid. Bas. Xyl. A. B. £. Mosc. i. 2.'' Did the Syriac 
author also find a negation in his MS. ? The Greek text of Wytten- 
bach is aXX' tl fujMs Tpovros f'orty [sic] ^(XXor djraXkttyfjg tpi^p ical 
<l>&6v»v Kal ^iXovructtv, l^i^c aavrhv daKvt<rBM t»¥ tx^p^^ €Vfifitpovyr»Pi 
Koi wap6(vv€ Koi x6paTr9 ro t^iXovcuroy iv iicdpois Bffyoiuvov, 
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at once plunges himself in grief uses his envy as an idle 
thing. But he whose eyes are not blind, proiits by him 
whom he envies, by seeing that most of his results are 
gained by zeal and carefulness, so that in lifting his glance 
upon them, he is benefited by imitating them, and he casts 
from him his sleep and hi:> idleness. But if he sees in 
them disquiet and subtilty, or that they judge without 
righteousness, or gain fortune by shameful means, he is 
not at all angry at this; but perhaps his mind rejoices, 
that through comparison with them his candour will be 
rec(^^ised. As Plato said : All the gold that is found on 
the earth and in the midst of the earth, does not weigh 
against the gloriousness of conduct, according to what 
Solon said : We in no wise exchange virtuous behaviour 
for riches, nor for the praises of drunken spectators, nor 
to obtain honour with eunuchs and concubines and satraps 
of kings. For there is nothing that is enviable and virtuous 
that sprang from a shameful cause. But because the faults^ 
of our friends are not seen by us, but the vices of our 
enemies we quickly perceive, we must not rejoice, even 
if we are inclined to, when they fall, nor be distressed 
when they succeed, nor stay unprofitably in either the 
one or the other: but from their vices we must g^ard 
ourselves, and their virtues we must imitate, so that by 
watchfulness against the evil we may surpass and conquer 
our enemies, and in the imitation of their virtues we may 
not fail nor fall behind. 

Endeth the tract of Plutarch on the advantage to 
be derived by a man from his enemy. 

^ According to the Greek Tv<l)kovrai to c^iXovy n€p\ rd ^cXov/i<M>y we 
expect instead of r^LsbflOQ^ something like r^LSACU>H«l. 
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' Cod. jioAiLr^ 



ic. 



II opisno : ^V^i f^UftSbb ^iLka ^ .siidi ^ Ar^i 

r^ilf^.A^\j)9 . ^^.^i-AJ^lAiia ^ ■ T^mi ^ I 1 if^ .ftAf^ Fol. 109 V, col. b 

aV\^ isof^l r^sn vyr^ ^^^ ^^ Klsnc9 
5 92^ ^-'-V* v^^Y^^^ .ooBOMii Klsncboa ijjM^ >mii 
..^^lAi m*ma^ Ar^ f^f< '.00.00:1 Jbu»iaft .n2^ 



ooft^K'o KLiiMf^' K'ln^ji ool f<ocD .\i\^ r^sa 

15 II .tt^nintiO f^soj*! pQ a!^ .-^r^sal aas& >i.iacA 

r^^isno •'^u\ i\^i.i Klj^^sis r^ ffico ^n r^io Fol. 1 10 r, col. a 
r^x.io.1 f^9 :t<i n 1 r^iiCLXL^.1%1 f^Ai^i r^sco 

.-fdiu» n^Tll JEJf^ CoA f< 00019 J19I9 r^ftlA.\C9 

r^AiaiAi%a\3 «,^oeoft^f<.i .f<AiOlfL&o r^ii^a aSOaii 

re" AiA \ ■ t> ^w ^J9Q .^uo .^jlIsq ^ ■ \ *w oosnofik ^.^n 
\XS99f< ^.1 ^^^n^V^ .r^Aiflutisoo f^^i*cDi r^o 







^ r^ocD .!> n^ .a^ :i^ .Aioco r^ico vwK".! 

*.r^C91CL\r^ GQA-SQ ^lii r^OCD Kl^ .1&.1 \\pft 

•\jJ!^Ai^l %f^f^ .cDfluior^ r^AioAxAii r^'dujjo^ 
Fol. 109V, col. a f^o r^ocD r<QBu» || .*!& .^.1 ^BlfiAioasn.! ..A&iiaaiAi^ 



jKil . ft^n\^i oxiMoi ■u■^T■ ^ ^AAAnli ^Jurda or^ 

VWf< •w.OaiA CL^.^S9f^ r^Au^^-A ^tt^^OOlA OOCD3 

asnfiu»i f<Am:k. •uoiajL.!^ •K'ijsoff r^La^io^a Ar^.i 

^ Cod. ^^nVnT.1 




r^ocD f^o :caA KL»oai.i r^Aicucoftla ir<li» :f 

K'iuMCV^ II ^4^^*^ :f^AlOni.l\^n ^ Of< r^O^Ol Fol. io9r. col. a 

10 Of^ f^iuMO^ ^..ooaa aiA^i^f^ «^^:i Jicosa ^'\j^ 

ft^*n\ n ^1 ^ V *in oi-^jsLsa f<oco KlX.i *. r^i.iA 

15 f^iujjo^a ?mj ^.m .1^ «^,ajcb Ar^ Kli2kco .^3i- 
^1 Ji.ll .r^.l.V* ^oAi ^jAoajLoAi&iu3 ^A&id^Atsn 

oniniTi KlXo .gqa-sq ^r^\ iJ\^ K'lijL.i f^AiJusn 

20 en 1 mi r^&tA-:^ r<\ 1 \ '.Kli^CD Af< \f<\i r 1 
f^anX.1.1 .icb.iuo \ini r^Ar^ .Aiajii^r^ r^iuMO^ 

onLSQBJSn.! Or^ r<l2».l.l || ^^^i-^QpO ^.J^ \ AlK" ^l^^A Fol. 109 r, col. b 



Cod. 



A, 



l!^CLfik.l 



r^oolr^ JSiK" i^^ f^iCD .f<iu«»Oc* •* 



Fol. io8 V, col. a 



cpi nu 




n 






:aA 5 



IJ 



AV« 
>A 



OCD 






.1 .QQJ 



10 



r^SQ coA ^iig \ * 
Fol. 108 V, col. b ^71 ** >\^*** ;cri *k I II 



.1 




ltd. 







.1 



*• P^^LJd? 



.1 



^ Cod. rdM^SQ kA.i 

> Cod. 



Cod. r^AuftAco 




J» 



• • 



f^^Auo^ Af< f^LkfkCD .^fniV^ a\^o ^o.v> jbaj:i 







S 



ijsnrdaoi ^^.ood^cA ^ r^oco i<1i&m.i 



Aa&cd md .^iuK" KliAco vyf<.li rd^f^ ^r^ .&& 



vviAjjiA f^i^niK A..4.&CD r^ .^<ki^&«piL 



^ ^ Au^iMi f^o 'VyX .«ocb.i 1^1 ¥ I AiAAi Aiiak03 



> Cod. 

L. S. IV. 






^Wm.1 ^aJur^ r<l\r^ :»^jMiJl& oAo Awit^^i i m t 5 



rd»A 
• r^Ai'ijxjj AuJlsn xSk *.f^L»Q9r^ vyAiwr^ r€lJL^r<^.i 






hLlr^ omAm .^CDCuiaAi r^liAA% ^^j;^ .f^h\<\ nin\ 20 
•cbiirpLSa A^ r^dA^:i r^Aujj 

Fol. io8r, col. a :r^lCDCLl pO || ^1^ f^ AlQfluii'QftJ r<1i \ .1 




* Cod. 



.ii^\ Ar^ K!lr^ :ftSlftcaa ^ .Tl^^ oiloco rtnuiVn 

^^^^-^r^ KL&V-13 : »cpa 1 ni 1 ^ n y% ^ ii-iykJ FoL 107 r, col. b 

r^lLL. , ^^^ooni n*i.i\ \ n\ a&%o o,i?^t.i .rdLAMOCDi.1 



20 \caxs9 hMr< paaiioa || K!a&cd:i .oA tsqi^o r^A^ Fol. 107 v, col. a 

6—2 




Fol. io6v, col. b ^ ■ ¥\isq || f^ 3^ . ^ ■ T ifwAcsw r^^AiL Aa» r^UMl 




.^Qaaconsno ^A^ia ^^.oioD AiaXo r^ASLi^Aoao ^uln 

'.^190.19 ^u» ^i*CDl r^ooil3 ^niitt Of< /r^i^OM 
j^xsn iflu^QftJ Kilo .^i^oihn ^UAa^LM ^ocoo 

r<l\o ^Jia.lAcsn ii.*rt^Q9CL2aio t^QOLM^LM r^Tin 15 

• ^^^oA-acolA ao^ r^3 vyAf^ /A I \ n A ■ \ n n 

^Qttl n^ ^3M ^oia ft^im\^*i3 ^Jl*!^ ^'-^ ^au& 

kCfiA .^caakAi ^f€JLasnr^ .^OGaLa A^ 







^ 



.1 



CLusuhsi cos ii^T 3^ : r^^aaL3.ii^A ^ ^^.oiilir^ 





15 rdJLAr< .ua i^.^ ^.1 ^?» .AtaM «^^ooA.i r<l\.iax. 

% I n 1 .|i tVtsw »cd 



•• 



K'l.iaA.l KllV&K'O .^^OCqA f /i 1^ l^K" 



Cod. 



r^\T <V^ f^^oiMJJLO f^L»cuifia r^icDOl rdlrt^ :ciA 

Fol. io6r, col. a .^OfA || ft^inil^l f<S01 Kll ^*--?^ **^ .^JJJKo*^ 

^JiAiajdo ftlAiMf^ f<n\j-i /^ ^i %io r^daoooo 
OCDO :r^i.^^.i r^cDiCLft^s o V 9k 1.1 rCsn^ /^ 

^o a*.i^ULf^ ^..oopiAir^ ^ fdAiMf^ .«^^ociiA»:icD 
vy*r^ •.^aAcd ^a&»AiiAi.ao .oiJL^^r^ ^^.oauQCLftj 

•^a^iolo mil \^»il*l vyr^ .r^iAiojaa t^iti\ \o 15 

r^i&r^.l ^ rt^ocD Ia&s. *.iMr^o k!i^ '.rdaoAa oA 

Fol. 106 r, col. b Klai.n V ^^j^ i^AiocLm *.^!^ .^cn i %^n\^cpr^ 

fOitaa ^.1 r^AuA^'i^r^ :^..oo|iA ^^jUi^ ^Ai^ttlA 20 
f^^CLsa ■ ^ u :i ■ no .^CDiAiiusa **^ ^ j- tr **c 

rt^idaji.io k^04jA.i i^AivxaQo ^k^^ : ^^cQ&Mo!^Q9f^ 



Cod. 









4Jua. 




K'.ICD f^Ai.A\ rdi^^f^.i ^.1 fn^\ ni II .ii.ii f^ Foi. 105 V. col. b 



20 









' Cod. cos • Cod. rdJA.i » Cod. .^oAiireiA 



Fol. 105 r, col. a 






Fol. 



^ KlAiiao Qf^ vJlk r^f^ K'ut.i \\*n 
105 r, col. b ^r^ auu» .iak.i II : iii.iAi^ K'^aakA&aAa.i yy \ ^ 



n Kian vwf^ ooAio r^Aicujca ^clmlSo 



•AJL9.1 ^.1 r<iT <\\% 

.iloAi:i :K^ivsa^i 



tsar^^f^ i^^ .ifl^ : .^.lOf^ KlSAAft^ ^^a\i^ .^r^a ^eo 
:ij9o«^o f^li-a^ : t< n 1.1 \ \ n ciiA iiA ^1^3 .axX 
ji3%.i si^V. r^ocD Qa&M •, f<!sa*ii Kt\ .^r^ ^:un 15 
f^Aieia^ oiA^rt^ r€Lia^r^.l ,;^i*A\ .jlaKIX cq\ i^ood 

Fol. 105 V, col. a AlOCD f^LcL^QD t^i*Wl n \ Va.^ «^CD .•*0 



• ^ * 
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